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THE SILVEE QUESTION. 



Gentlemen, 

I am indebted to the Dumbarton Philosophical 
Society for two things — first, for having given me the 
opportunity of addressing its members on a subject free 
from all political entanglements; and secondly, for having 
itself chosen the subject on which it is desired that I 
should address you. It is a question which has of late 
become very prominent in commercial and manufacturing 
communities, and it is now the subject of investigation by 
a Eoyal Commission, recently appointed by Her Majesty's 
Government. 

I am well aware that it is extremely difficult to 
popularise the study of the silver question, and success- 
fully to handle the many technicalities surrounding it. 
I must, therefore, bespeak your indulgence, as well as 
your patient attention to what I desire to place before 
you. In my estimation, the intelligent adjustment of 
the relations between gold and silver money throughout 
the world has a very marked bearing on our industrial 
and commercial prosperity ; and, therefore, if on no 
higher ground than that of self-interest, it is the duty of 
every citizen to try to master the facts and arguments 
connected with the controversy about silver and its use 
in conjunction with gold as full legal-tender money. 

At the very outset, I wish to offer a few explanatory 
'i observations as to the term " money.*' A banker will at 

*^ once turn his thoughts to gold. A workman will asso- 

ciate the idea chiefly with silver. The great mass of the 
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4 THE SHiVBR QUESTION. 

people somehow conclude that by some natural law and 
natural selection, gold is the money of rich people and 
rich nations. The working-man considers that in some 
way the value of the silver in a shilling is just the 
twentieth part of a gold sovereign, and that the copper 
coins of the realm bear a like proportionate value to the 
higher-valued metals, ^^ow much of this is entirely 
fallacious. Holland, a very rich country, turned from a 
gold to a silver basis about 36 years ago ; while early 
this century gold, rather than silver, was the money of 
India. There is no such thing as the operation of 
natural law or natural selection in regard to money. 
The treasure-house of nature, it is true, is open to all, 
and the general laws and facts relating to the production 
of the precious metals have always had a certain bearing 
on the action of nations in regard to money, from the 
beginning of time till now ; but I repeat that the currency 
of gold sovereigns, or of silver dollars or rupees, is not a 
matter determined by natural laws in different countries. 
It is altogether a matter determined by civil statute — by 
legislative action. The very derivation of our word 
'* money" implies law. It comes from the Greek word 
''nomos'' — law, and in Greece the word ''nomisma'' signi- 
fied money. That is to say, what men in civilised states 
strive for, is not either gold coins or silver coins, or bank 
notes, which are simply demand notes for so much gold 
or silver coin; but it is legal tender which men really 
struggle for — that creation of law (nomisma) which has 
the statutory function conferred upon it of discharging 
debts and enabhng its possessors to acquire commodities. 
No man has such a love of gold for its own sake as to 
care to carry even a hundred sovereigns in his pocket. 
It is an annoyance and discomfort to him. What he 
does love is " legal tender." The colour, the beauty, the 
indestructibiUty of the metal are matters of small concern 
to him in comparison with the attributes which law has 
conferred upon the money in his possession. 
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Now, the only unlimited legal-tender money of this 
country is gold. With it, you can discharge obligations 
to an unlimited extent, and can acquire all the commodi- 
ties you desire. Silver is not money in this country. It 
is legal tender only to the extent of two pounds, and it 
has no faculty conferred on it by law, beyond that limit, 
of discharging debts or enabling you to acquire property. 
If a working-man from his weekly wages were to hoard 
up his surplus silver in a stocking, and when his accumu- 
lations reached i^50 were to avail himself of the services 
of a bullion broker to sell it at the current price of silver 
per ounce in the London market, he would only get back 
about £35 in gold. This I state to show what is the 
intrinsic value of the silver money with which wages are 
paid, when reckoned in gold. No practical difficulty 
arises, however, because no more token-money is coined 
here than the necessities of the country demand for small 
payments. Silver shillings are mere counters. They are 
only worth 8d., reckoned in gold, and they are not legal 
tender beyond the limit I have named. 

It was not always so in this country. Prior to 1821 
both gold and silver on a fixed ratio, or relative exchange- 
able value, constituted the money of Great Britain. In 
early times, from the 12th century onwards, the relative 
value of the two metals was fixed at distant intervals, 
and made known by Koyal proclamation. By the advice 
of Sir Isaac Newton, who was Master of the Mint in 
1707, the valuation was fixed at about Ib^ times weight 
of silver to 1 weight in gold, and debts to an unlimited 
extent could be discharged with either metal, or with 
both, on that ratio. During the whole of last century 
the money of Great Britain was both gold and silver. 
We were what is called a bi-metallic nation, and this 
continued till 1797, when, being drained by war, we 
suspended specie payments. From 1797 to 1821 we had 
an enforced paper currency. We resumed specie pay- 
ments in 1821, in accordance with Lord Liverpool's Act 
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of 1816, and that Act decreed that, on resumption, gold 
only should be the metallic basis of our money. It is 
of some importance to observe that the alteration in our 
metallic basis was made rather from the pressure of 
necessity than from deliberate and convincing reasoning. 
Our silver had been drained away to the continent to pay 
for our troops and military expenses during the Napole- 
onic wars. What was left was debased and worn. Only 
our gold currency remained to us, and it was, therefore, 
adopted for the purpose of resumption. Lord Liverpool 
stating it as ** the opinion of other countries *' that 
England had become a gold-using nation. Had Lord 
Liverpool foreseen the untoward influence of his monetary 
legislation, I feel convinced it would have been shaped on 
the older and better lines — namely, those of Sir Isaac 
Newton ; and what I have promised to give you to-night 
are some reasons why we ought to revert to our old 
bi-metallic system — to make silver as well as gold full 
legal-tender money. I do not propose that we should 
adopt the bi-metallic money system by ourselves. That 
is not suggested by any intelligent bi-metallist. But 
what we do urge is that, by an international agreement 
among the leading monetary powers, a fixed ratio of 
valuation shall be determined upon, along with the 
free mintage of both metals, and that the money thus 
coined shall be full legal tender on that fixed ratio of 
exchangeability . 

I must here fix your attention on what is meant by 
** free mintage." In civilised states no subject is allowed 
to coin money, even although the coins made are of full 
weight and fineness. The governments of civilised states 
retain the functions of minting and coining as essentially 
their duty and prerogative. I need not give you the 
reasons for this. They are self evident. What I wish to 
point out is that when a nation adopts one of the metals 
for its full legal tender, the mints are open to coin all the 
metal presented, free of charge. If anyone here has a 
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gold mine yielding him a hundredweight of pure gold 
weekly, he has a right to take it to the mint and get it 
minted into sovereigns of regulated fineness. The pro- 
cess costs him nothing. Each ounce of standard fineness 
is converted into coin yielding exactly £S 17s. lO^d. 
There is no such thing as a price of gold in this country. 
It is itself price. But what happens is this : the possessor 
of a bar of gold, who is disinclined to wait for its being 
minted, takes it, as a rule, to the Bank of England, and 
gets for it £3 17s. 9d. per ounce, the odd 1 Jd. retained 
being really meant to cover the interest incurred on the 
gold while waiting to be minted. Let it be under- 
stood that all the gold in the world is money in England 
so long as we maintain the automatic free mintage of 
gold without charge or cost to the persons who may take 
it to the mint. With silver it is entirely different in this 
country now. Silver is not money, and there is no free 
mintage for it. The Government purchases silver, which, 
with us, is only merchandise with a fluctuating value, 
and coins it for national use, according to the demand for 
it from the country for token currency. On this silver 
coinage the Government has made large profits during 
the past ten years. 

This explanation, when fully apprehended, entirely 
explodes the .fallacy which many people have got into 
their heads, namely that it is all a question of supply and 
demand. There is, as I have shown, no operation of 
natural law in this matter. It is one of civil statute, and 
it is clear that when gold is chosen by a nation as its 
metallic basis it alone becomes " nomisma,'' that creation 
of law called money. Silver, in such a case, is not 
money. It is merely merchandise, like copper, lead, or 
tin. There is no natural flow of it towards the mint for 
coinage purposes, except as a subsidiary token currency, 
and the possessors of it, unlike the possessors of gold, 
cannot get it coined at their pleasure. There is occasion- 
ally what is called a demand for money, but that is a 
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demand for the use or loan of money, for which varying 
rates are charged, according to the financial outlook. In 
times of stringency high rates of interest or discount are 
charged by bankers and money lenders, but that is 
entirely different from a demand for the standard metal 
■for coinage purposes. There is, in this country, no such 
demand, but all that is taken to the mint is coined. Gold 
never varies in price where there is automatic free mintage 
of it. It is itself price, and becomes the measure of 
value of all other commodities. 

At this point it is desirable to fix our attention on 
the distribution of money in the world, and on the 
metallic standards of the different countries. It is esti- 
mated that the value of silver in the world may be taken 
as 700 millions, and of gold about 900 millions of pounds. 
It is also well .to remember that the annual production of 
gold from the world's mines has been much more irregular 
than the production of silver. The following figures may 
be of interest : — 

Production of 
Silver. 

... i;8,ooo,ooo 

8,000,000 
8,500,000 
16,000,000 
... 18,000,000 i 

Now there are a number of countries which, like 
ourselves, have adopted gold as the metallic basis for their 
money. Germany, which till 1873 was a silver using 
country, became then a gold using country. France re- 
mains bi-metallic — that is to say, silver five-franc pieces 
remain in France full legal-tender money, as well as 
gold, on the old ratio of 15| to 1 ; but France, in 1873, 
in order to checkmate the monetary action of Germany, 
shut her mints against the free coinage of silver. This 
action of Germany and France has been most injurious 
to the industries and commerce of the world. 

You are aware that, besides the nations which use 





Production of 




Gold. 


1809 


. i;3,500,000 . 


1846 ... . 


5,800,000 . 


1852 ... . 


.. 33,500,000 . 


1876 ... . 


. 20,000,000 . 


1886 ... . 


16,000,000 . 
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gold only and those which have both gold and silver on a 
fixed ratio as money, there are a large number of States 
and dependencies, as Holland, Austria, Mexico, India, 
Java, and China, which use silver only as their legal 
money. Silver using countries are, as a rule, among the 
largest customers for our manufactures. Now, previous to 
1873, when there was free mintage of silver on the Conti- 
nent, and exchangeability with gold on a fixed ratio, we 
had no trouble. True, our own monetary arrangements 
had not provided an equilibrium and basis of calculation 
to our merchants who traded with silver-using countries 
from 1816 down to 1873. But the Continental mints did 
so as efficaciously as if we had possessed the machinery 
for ourselves, and, therefore, while our commerce made 
rapid strides we paid no heed to the dangers incident to 
our gold mono-metallic system, and had no occasion for 
any concern. We have simply dozed over all questions of 
currency or of monetary legislation, and we only recently 
awoke when we found ourselves in grave monetary per- 
plexity and trouble. The Continental machinery, which 
guaranteed to our merchants a par of exchange or the 
gold equivalent for dollars, rupees, and florins, had broken 
down. We were left floundering, and have been groping 
in the dark and floundering ever since. We have now 
lost the par of exchange with silver-using countries, and 
that I look upon as a most serious calamity. 

Let me give you my own practical experience as that 
of a merchant shipping British manufactures to a silver- 
using country. Previous to 1874 we had a fixed basis of 
calculation for the sterling money which the silver dollars 
of our customers in Chili would yield to us. It was 
provided, as I have said, by the Continental free mintage 
system. When we wished to send our remittances by 
the mail steamer, we, as a rule, remitted bills of exchange 
to England. But if the sellers of bills endeavoured to 
sell them at less than the proper or par rate of exchange, 
we remitted either silver dollars or bar silver instead, and 
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could calculate almost to a fraction what the remittance 
would yield us in sterling money. But so soon as these 
Continental mints were closed against silver, the equili- 
brium was gone, and we found exchange run down from 
3s. 9d. per dollar to 2s. lOd., almost before we had time 
to grasp or comprehend the cause of the violent disturb- 
ance which culminated in 1876. 

The difficulty remains. Violent oscillations in the 
market value of silver are of frequent occurrence. There 
is no basis of calculation now for any merchant or manu- 
facturer shipping goods to India, China, Java, Mexico, 
Chili, or other silfver-using countries ; and the grievous 
thing to reflect upon is that the friction and injury 
are self inflicted, and are capable of effectual remedy. 
No one surely can question the enormous advantage to 
British commerce and manufactures which would be 
secured by our being able to reckon the silver dollars and 
rupees of our largest customers as valid and legal money. 
Until 1874 we were able so to reckon silver. Since 1874 
we have been deprived of this enormous advantage. 
The deprivation is fraught with evil, and our contention 
is that the injury caused by unwise monetary legislation 
is easily capable of remedy by international agreement 
among the leading monetary powers. 

This question was investigated by a large and influen- 
tial committee appointed by the Liverpool Chamber of 
Commerce in 1879, and after mature deliberation and 
inquiry they passed the following resolutions : — 

*' That the recent great fall in the price of silver is 
*' principally to be attributed to the suspension of its 
** free mintage in France and the States of the Latin 
'* Union, consequent upon the adverse action of Germany 
** in demonetising silver. 

" That the bi-metallic system of France, in con- 
*' junction with free mintage prior to 1875 tended to pro- 
** duce to equilibrium between the two metals and to give 
'* stability to all exchanges between silver-using countries 
'* and England." 
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These conclusions have lost none of their strength \ 
or validity. 

Now, having cleared the ground, permit me to 
enumerate some of the evils which the war against silver I 
money, and the instability and uncertainty of our ex- \ 
changes, have brought upon us. \ 

1. There has been enormous shrinkage in the value 
of the world's silver money when measured in gold. 
This has entailed heavy loss on India. 

2. There has been great diminution in the value 
of investments of British capital in securities, rail- 
ways, industrial enterprises, and property in silver-using 
countries. 

3. The instability of our exchanges, and the loss of 
any par of exchange with silver-using countries, restrict 
commercial credits and curtail one of the profitable uses i 
of British capital. / 

4. The fall in the exchangeable value of silver money 
acts detrimentally on the finances of silver-using countries 
having foreign debts payable in gold. \ 

5. The service of these debts, coupled with dimin- i 
ished revenues from the reduced consumption and higher 1 
prices of imported goods reckoned in silver, in many 
countries, imposes on them the necessity of raising their 
tariffs, and thus still further curtailing the consumption 
of British manufactures. 

6. This instability of silver, higher tariffs, and the 
uncertainty of the exchanges, are a stimulus to the plant- 
ing of manufacturing industries in India and elsewhere, 
in direct competition with British manufactures. 

7. The uncertainty of the exchanges, causing, as it 
does, much difficulty in conducting business with India, 
China, Java, Austria, Chili, Mexico and other countries, 
tends to the curtailment of operations in the export of our 
manufactured goods. 

8. The war against silver money, and the insuffi- 
ciency of the gold supply for the wants of the world, 
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present obstacles to many States, now under enforced 
paper currencies, resuming specie payments. 

Surely the removal of these evils, and of hindrances 
such as these to the successful prosecution and develop- 
ment of our commerce with silver-using countries ought 
to be a matter of primary concern to us, and should lead 
us to desire the restoration of silver to its international 
position as money, and that on a basis even more secure 
than it formerly enjoyed. 

At this point we are met by the non-possumus of the 
gold mono-metallists. They protest against the attempt 
to fix a ratio of value between gold and silver, and are 
violently opposed to the recognition of the two metals as 
full legal-tender money. They point to the fall in the 
value of silver from 60d. down to 42d. per ounce within 
twelve years, and maintain that this fall is the most 
eloquent argument in support of their opposition. Some 
who incline to favour the use of both metals as legal- 
tender money urge that a new ratio of valuation should 
be adopted, and suggest that 20 to 1 is now a more 
reasonable ratio than the old one of 15^ to 1, which ruled 
for nearly two centuries. Let it be distinctly understood 
that those who are impressed, as I am, with the very 
great importance of restoring silver to its position as 
potential money, are not wedded to any particular ratio 
of valuation. What we aim at is fixity, and with refer- 
ence to the great fall in the price of silver, what we say is 
this : — The divergence from the old ratio of 15^ to 1 has 
been caused entirely by monetary law, the cessation of 
free mintage in Europe, and not by excessive production. 
What monetary law undid, monetary law can restore, 
and we suggest that as the whole of the money of France 
and the nations of the Latin Union is coined on the ratio 
of 15 J to 1, it is not likely that France will concur in 
the adoption of any new ratio unless the necessity for it 
can be clearly demonstrated. This is a perfectly reason- 
able proposition. But the gold mono-metallist of the 
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noji-possumus school objects to the very idea of doing 
anything to restore silver to its position as money. Our 
commerce and manufactures may be harassed, crippled, 
and diminished. That is no concern of his. He demands 
his pound of flesh. He will have gold — ^nothing but gold — 
and pays no heed to the facts relating to its inadequate 
production. The scarcer gold becomes, the larger supply 
of commodities will he be able to purchase with it. The 
undue cheapening of commodities and the reflex influence 
of this in the lowering of wages are of small concern to 
him. He prides himself on having imbibed the true 
doctrines of political economy, and he denies the power 
of law to establish any ratio between the two metals. 
I have no desire to make light of the difficulties, or even 
of the prejudices of those who so strongly oppose our 
views. But I would say with Torrens, a shrewd political 
economist : — 

1. *' Political economy has no universal truths. Its 
'* abstract principles are practically correct in those cases 
**only in which the circumstances to which they are 
*' applied coincide with those from which they are de- 
'* duced. When this coincidence does not exist, scientific 
** conclusions are contrary to facts." I would add as my 
own conclusion that political economy is not an exact 
science. It does not hold in its hands the lamp of 
absolute truth. Political economy, in my humble judg- 
ment, is simply the application of common sense to the 
business of daily life, whether it be by a nation or by an 
individual. 

2. I would, notwithstanding this caution with respect 
to the deductions of political economists, point out that 
Adam Smith, although greatly relied on as favourable to 
the views of my opponents, never had the problem pre- 
sented to him which we have to face. My belief is that 
if he had been compelled to face it in all its seriousness, as 
we have to do, he would have been a bi-metalhst. In his 
Book I. he says — *' It has in most countries been found 
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' convenient to ascertain the proportions between the 
' respective values of the two metals and to declare it by 
' a public law." He adds — " During the continuance of 

* any regulated proportion of this kind the distinction 

* between the metal which is the standard and that 

* which is not the standard becomes little more than a 

* nominal distinction." It seems to me that this teaching 
does not differ to any appreciable extent from the bi- 
metallic monetary proposals. While, however, we do not 
suggest that it would be wise for individual nations to act 
even as Adam Smith would have approved, with reference 
to a legally fixed ratio or valuation of the two metals, we 
do insist that what one nation by itself might not be 
able to determine or to sustain, the leading monetary 
powers, England, France, and the nations of the Latin 
Union, Germany and the United States, could by inter- 
national agreement determine and maintain with absolute 
potency and efficiency. We say that the wonderful 
steadiness in the relative values of gold and silver main- 
tained all over the world through the action of the French 
bi-metallic law and free mintage prior to 1873, when free 
mintage in Europe was suspended, is the very strongest 
proof that could be given in favour of the still greater 
potency of united action and of the beneficent results 
which would naturally flow from such an agreement as 
I have indicated. That any of the monetary powers 
would seek to subvert or put an end to an arrangement 
so beneficial to all, cannot be admitted as being within 
the range of probability. 

3. I would ask if, in the interest of our commerce 
and manufactures, and in view of our enormous financial 
and banking operations all over the world, it would not 
be the wisest course for us to lay aside insular prejudice 
and the pedantry of objections, which after all are only 
theoretic and not capable of absolute demonstration, in 
order to make the volume of the world's money consist of 
both metals on a fixed ratio of exchangeabihty ? It 
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seems to me that we, of all nations, have the deepest 
interest and concern in getting this accomplished. 

There are other objections urged against our pro- 
posals besides those of the non-possumus school. There 
are those who allege that bi-metallism is a scheme for 
enabling debtors to pay their obligations in the cheapest 
metal. This we conceive to be an utterly worthless and 
baseless objection. If national mints are opened for the 
free coinage of both metals, and if they are both made 
legal tender by international agreement on a fixed ratio 
of valuation, then it is clear there will neither be a cheaper 
nor a dearer metal. The mints being open for all the 
gold and all the silver which the mines of the world pro- 
duce, and the money so coined having the functions of 
full legal tender, it is clear that the possessor of either 
metal would not accept less for it than the exact amount 
of money which his gold or silver bullion could be coined 
into. Again, I would say that the validity of such an 
objection is incapable of demonstration, and our states- 
men will be unworthy of their high position if they 
permit themselves to be swayed by arguments of this 
character, however plausible and specious they may be, 
and however well they may fit in with the prevailing senti- 
ments or prejudices of the past twelve or fifteen years — 
prejudices which I am glad to think are yielding to 
reasoning of a more powerful, practical, and convincing 
character. To those who speak of the payment in silver 
money of Consols, or of the annual interest accruing 
thereon, as downright robbery, I would simply remark 
that the National Debt was largely contracted when silver 
was full legal tender in this country, and there would be 
no injustice in the proposal, Besides which it is obvious 
there could be no loss suffered if both metals are made 
full valued money, and, with equal efficiency, enable their 
possessors to discharge their debts and to acquire com- 
modities. 

Then there is the " wheelbarrow '' argument. The 
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labour and difficulty of making large payments in silver, 
and of transporting these payments, will, it is said, be 
very great. It is not found to be so in France, where 
silver is unlimited legal tender. The fact is that men 
do not carry about large quantities of gold any more than 
they would carry silver, unless when wanted for export. 
Payments are made by bank cheques, and the money 
remains in the vaults of the bank. This argument is not 
worthy of much consideration, and ought not to stand in 
the way of proposals made in the interest of our trade 
and commerce. 

But we have heard it said of late that there is no 
scarcity of gold. The bank reserves have been fairly 
well maintained, and there has often been a larger supply 
of money than the merchants and traders have been able 
to utilise. It is therefore argued that there is no 
necessity for the addition of silver to our gold standard 
or legal-tender money. This objection requires careful 
consideration. Undoubtedly the supply of money has 
for many years past been sufficient for the wants of 
commerce. But is it not possible that the diminished 
requirements of foreign trade, and its hand-to-mouth 
character, have tended to keep the coffers of the bank all 
the better filled? At the same time we must all have 
noticed with some surprise from time to time how sud- 
denly the bank reserves of gold coin and bullion get 
diminished, and how sensitive and capricious are the 
conditions of the money market. We have great reserves 
of foreign indebtedness to us, on which we can draw for 
the replenishing of our banking treasury as soon as it 
becomes low. But these fluctuations and uncertainties 
hmit and affect business operations. It is also the case 
that our foreign export trade is now carried on by the 
employment of a much smaller amount of capital than 
was required twelve years ago. Credits to foreign buyers — 
especially in silver-using countries — are greatly restricted 
on account of the instability of the exchanges, and this 
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contraction leaves unemployed a large amount of British 
capital. 

It is open to question whether the interest on our 
foreign investments has of itself sufficed to pay the balance 
of international indebtedness due by us during recent 
years on our imports as compared with our exports. 
Probably a considerable portion has been balanced by 
remittances of capital invested in foreign countries, and 
out of the trading capital of those merchants and manu- 
facturers (and there are many such) who have been 
conducting trade with foreign countries for many years 
at a loss. Our resources as a banking and commercial 
nation are undoubtedly enormous, and can bear a great 
strain ; but my conviction is that our national wealth 
is not increasing, but diminishing. The income-tax 
returns I look upon as in some measure fallacious. 
The distributors of commodities, the middle-men and 
retailers, have undoubtedly done well of late, but that 
is no proof of increasing national wealth and increasing 
ability to bear any extraordinary strain upon our 
resources. The United States certainly owe us much 
less than in former times. We hold much less of United 
States' Bonds and other securities than we did. The 
diminution in the amount of Russian Stocks held in 
England is said to be about 40 millions sterling as com- 
pared with our holding ten or fifteen years ago. I con- 
sider that the fall in the value of our shipping property 
during the past six or eight years cannot be less than 50 
millions sterling ; and instead of being remunerative, 
our entire shipping property is not now a source of 
wealth except remotely and indirectly. I fear that the 
returns of our banking reserves and Income-Tax collec- 
tions are to a considerable extent illusory, and they 
should not act upon our minds as an opiate or soporific. 
They ought not to superinduce lethargy in regard to this 
question, one which I trust will be candidly and dispas- 
sionately considered by the Eoyal Commission recently 
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appointed by the Government. The calculations of the 
Economist as to the supposed large increase in our 
foreign investments during recent years I look upon as to 
a large extent deceptive. 

y^ It seems hardly necessary to point out to you the 
advantages that accrue from a full and ample circulation, 
as compared with the disadvantages that result from a 
restricted supply of money. Hume says — **In every 
** kingdom into which money begins to pour in greater 
*' abundance than formerly, everything takes a new face : 
** labour and industry gain life, the merchant becomes 
'* more enterprising, the manufacturer more diligent and 
'* skilful, and even the farmer follows his plough with 
*' greater alacrity and attention." Suppose that one of 
my auditors became possessed of a very rich gold mine 
which yielded him a plentiful supply of bullion — What 
would he do with the gold ? Of course he would get it 
coined, and with the legel tender in his possession he 
would proceed to purchase commodities, perhaps to build 
a costly mansion, and to circulate his money. Suppose 
another had an equally rich silver mine — he would follow 
exactly the same course, if, with the silver produce 
of his mine, he is permitted to go to the mint for free 
coinage, and to use the coined money as valid legal 
tender. Cut off the silver and you diminish the volume 
of money in circulation, and at the same time cut off 
customers for the productions of your industry and labour. 
Money has been compared to a lake or reservoir, 
into which two streams run. The one affluent, gold, is 
sometimes in full flood and sometimes runs in greatly 
diminished force. The other affluent, silver, runs, on 
the whole, with steadier and more constant flow. Let 
the general reservoir of money be full and ample, nay, 
let it be overflowing, and you have all the beneficial 
results which Hume depicted. Let the reservoir become 
low, and you have all the evils which flow from a 
restricted circulation, with much restriction put upon the 
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purchase or interchange of commodities. It is true that 
there might be at intervals a temporary over-supply, but, 
in the words of FuUerton, '* the first relief to the market 
*' might naturally be expected from the efforts of capitalists 
'*to obtain productive investments for their capital by 
** sending it to foreign countries." As matters stand, 
silver-using countries are now practically shut against 
the permanent investment of British capital. The sohd- 
arity of nations — the conviction that we are bound up in 
the welfare and prosperity of each other, ought to be 
better apprehended than it is. If it were, we would have 
fewer gold mono-met allists. 

Another objection to our proposals is that much 
money does not pass in the adjustment of our foreign 
trade accounts, and that, after all, our foreign commerce 
is a mere barter or exchange of commodities. Undoubtedly 
it is only the balances of international indebtedness that 
are settled in coin or in bullion. Occasionally, however, 
these balances become very onerous ; and if we continue 
to put the ban on the silver money of our best customers, 
and give an open or tacit approval to its divorce from 
the money of the leading Powers, refusing to have any- 
thing to do with it as money, we undoubtedly pursue a 
pohcy fraught with evil and with danger to our trade, 
whether we be merchants, manufacturers, or financiers, 
or simply artizans depending for our living on our manu- 
facturing industry. 

One of the weakest arguments against our bi-metallic 
proposals — one which is often used — is the " cost of pro- 
duction *' argument. It is maintained that it is impos- 
sible to fix a ratio between the two metals without being 
certain that that ratio exactly corresponds with the 
relative cost of production. The supposed impossibility 
is a mere bugbear. Is it not certain that the great 
majority of gold as well as silver mines are worked 
because they are exciting, alluring, and hazardous ven- 
tures ? From some mines the gold produced must cost 
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i£10 per ounce, paid for in coined money. From other 
gold mines, £1 will pay all the labour and charges in 
extracting an ounce of gold. It matters not to the mint 
authorities. It is entirely a matt ear of concern to the 
miner. The mint coins all the gold presented. So with 
silver. From many mines the silver bullion must cost 10s. 
an ounce, and other mines may produce it at a cost of Is. 
per ounce. The celebrated Comstock lode, in Nevada, 
when yielding its maximum, ten or twelve years ago, gave 
almost exactly half the value in gold and half in silver. 
It was an eloquent testimony from the rocks in favour 
of bi-metallism. The expense connected with the ex- 
traction of the two metals could not be separated, 
yet in many quarters it was maintained for a long time 
that the excessive production of the Nevada mines had 
caused the fall in the value of silver. So now with the 
Montana mine, the prosperity of which is due to the 
energy and capability of the present directors. It is 
practically bi-metallic, just as the Comstock lode was. 
The silver is being produced at 1/6J per ounce, and the 
gold in proportion. On the other hand, there are gold 
mines, such as the ** Homestake," the value of the gold 
in a ton of quartz from it being only £1 6s., but the cost 
of mining and extracting it is only 16s. per ton, so that, 
even with this low-valued ore, there is a very large profit 
to the owner of the mine. The results of mining enter- 
prise do not concern Governments coining the precious 
metals, and the comparative cost of production cannot 
be put in evidence by any reliable process when we come 
to consider the propriety of fixing the ratio of exchange- 
ability either at 15J to 1 or at 20 to 1. The production 
of gold, moreover, has fallen off, although its purchasing 
power is said to have increased 30 per cent. From 
1847 to 1852 the production of gold enormously increased, 
although its purchasing power greatly decreased during 
those years of large production. So with silver. Its 
production has recently increased, although its price, as 
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stated in gold, has greatly diminished. The fact is, that 
the motives of miners, the occasional discoveries of rich 
mining districts, the increase of production in one direc- 
tion, and the falling oflf in another, incidents which all 
bear on the question of cost, are all outside of the action 
or the purview of legislators, and ought to have no influ- 
ence in determining their judgment in the settlement of 
this monetary problem. If they attempt to get absolutely 
accurate data bearing on the relative cost of production, 
they will utterly fail, and an approximation to the real 
facts one year would probably not be applicable five years 
thereafter. 

Another point very much debated on both sides of the 
controversy is what is called the " appreciation of gold " 
argument. Gold is called our measure of value. Almost 
every description of merchandise has greatly declined in 
price during recent years. This decline in prices is by many 
authorities spoken of as equivalent to **the appreciation of 
gold." Whatever measure of truth may be found in this 
mode of expressing the idea, I think the formula has been 
too much relied upon and repeated as an argument in favour 
of bi-metallism. Technically speaking, that which is it- 
self price cannot appreciate — it remains steadfast and im- 
movable. Fluctuations in value only occur among the 
commodities which it measures, or in descriptions of 
money different from the metal of which our money is 
made. It is, moreover, quite well known that only those 
articles of import have fallen greatly in price which have 
been in great over-supply, while articles not in over-supply 
have maintained their values — although the mines have 
been producing less gold. Sugar, for instance, has fallen 
gieatly in value because of over-production, and of the 
vast addition made to the supplies of cane sugar by the 
production of beet sugar on the Continent of Europe. 
Cotton, on the other hand, has maintained great steadi- 
ness in market value because there has been steadiness 
in the supply, production, and manufacture. Copper was 
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in over-supply in 1884, when in September of that year 
there were stocks of 44,000 tons. The price then was 
£53 10s. for Chih bars, and it was considered very low. 
In September of this year the stock touched the enormous 
quantity of 66,000 tons. The price fell to £39 10s. The 
value decUned 25 per cent., but the stock had increased 
50 per cent, over the large stock of 1884. On the other 
hand. Tin, in October, 1884, was at £73 per ton, when 
the stock was 12,007 tons. It was £91 in October of last 
year, with a stock of 12,448 tons (but with the prospect 
of a diminution in imports) ; and was, in October of this 
year, £100 per ton, with a diminished stock of 9,000 
tons. AH the while gold is said to have appreciated, and 
the tin-plate trade has been unprofitable. I dislike the 
expression ** appreciation of gold." I think it is to a 
great extent meaningless and misleading. When the 41b. 
loaf falls froni 6d. to 4d., the baker might try to explain 
the fall by telling his customers that money had appre- 
ciated. They would understand him better if he simply 
informed them that flour was in over-supply. Un- 
doubtedly, if all nations on the face of the earth had 
already given up silver money, and were all actively en- 
gaged in a scramble for gold wherewith to replace it, 
there would be a most serious scarcity of money ; com- 
merce would be paralysed, and prices would fall very 
heavily. But whatever the tendency is (and I certainly 
think that the tendency has been in that direction during 
the past twelve years), the cataclysm has not yet occurred. 
In France, silver money may still be used without limita- 
tion for the payment of debts. In India, and in China, 
in Austria and Eussia, in Mexico and in South America, 
it still fulfils its old functions. Even in Germany much 
legal-tender silver money circulates ; and I maintain that 
although the mines are producing less gold there has not 
yet occurred that wide-spread substitution of gold for 
silver money which would account for the very great fall 
in the values of many descriptions of commodities. "What 
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commerce suffers from is, not so much the fall in the 
values of most descriptions of commodities, although a 
serious fall in prices is not generally an index of pros- 
perity ; but we are suffering from the loss of any par 
of exchange with silver-using countries — the practical 
shutting up of these countries against the investment and 
use of British capital — and those other evils and appre- 
hended evils which our fanatical worship of the gold 
standard has brought upon us, and is likely to accentuate 
if unreasonably adhered to. 

I cannot agree with those who assert that we reap 
advantages fully commensurate with the disadvantages 
which have arisen, and may yet arise, from the fall of 
the Indian exchanges and the gold value of the rupee. 
It is pointed out that as wages and rents have not risen 
in India, and are paid in silver, India is enabled to 
produce and ship to us large supplies of wheat and other 
produce, which she would not otherwise be able to do at \^ 
the existing low range of prices. But several questions ^a. 
emerge from this. In the first place, is it wise, by our n 
monetary laws, so to depreciate the money of India, * 
when reckoned in gold, as to enable the Indian producers / 
to undersell our home produce of wheat and the produce -T^ 
of our Colonies ? In the second place, is it not the fact ^>^ 
that the same cause will operate in favour of manu- 
facturing industries in India, in competition with our 
own? The jute mills of Calcutta have done enormous 
injury to the Dundee trade; and the cotton mills of 
Bombay (of which there are now about seventy) are 
supplanting the Lancashire manufacturers in the very 
large business of supplying China with cotton yarns. 
I now hear of large projected extensions of cotton 
manufactures, the planting of paper mills, and other 
industries in India. It is quite true that this may be 
partly done with British capital — if there is the inducement 
of very high profits, which railways and public works 
seldom afford, — but this extension of native industrial 
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enterprises will most probably be effected chiefly by 
the capital of rich Armenian and Indian houses already 
engaged in Indian commerce. The world is open to all. 
We have no right to complain of this Indian competition, 
so long as it is fair ; but we have the right, and I think it 
is our duty, to inquire whether or not our unwise mone- 
tary legislation is not unduly stimulating and fostering 
these competing industries. Let the silver money which 
we by force of law impose on India be made money along 
with gold on a fixed ratio in our own country, and we 
secure the great advantage of fixity in the exchanges as 
well as fair, instead of unfair, competition in the growing 
of wheat and in the manufacture of jute and cotton 
goods. We will, at the same time, extricate the Indian 
Government from financial embarassment and prevent 
the imposition of duties, which would still further stimu- 
late and protect native manufactures. The Lancashire 
manufacturers are at last becoming alive to the dangers 
which lie hidden beneath the gilded surface of our mono- 
metallism ; and I am glad to see that Mr. George Eussell, 
President of the Scottish Chamber of Agriculture, in his 
address to the Chamber at Edinburgh, on 9th November, 
showed a clear apprehension of the evils which our 
monetary system in its relation to foreign competition 
entails upon our agriculturists, and an intelligent appre- 
ciation of arguments such as I have been endeavouring 
this evening to enforce. 

The real question for the Government to consider is 
what will best subserve national and general interests, 
and tend to foster and augment our manufacturing, 
trading, and financial prosperity. They may wait till 
doomsday before they are able to pronounce any judgment 
on what the exact ratio of valuation between the two 
metals ought to be, in view of the relative cost of produc- 
tion. Production and the cost of production vary every 
year and every month. The Government must be guided 
and influenced by experience, by the facts and history of 
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the past, and especiaUy by the necessities of the present. 
An impartial consideration of the evils wrought by the 
unwise monetary legislation of 1816 and 1873, especially 
of the latter year, will, I hope, lead our statesmen to a 
return to the wiser and more conservative legislation 
which would admit silver to be freely coined as full legal- 
tender money, on a fixed ratio with gold — if this can be 
done by international agreement with France, the United 
States, Germany, and the States of the Latin Union. 

I do not say that this will cause the sun of prosperity 
to shine upon us for evermore. Perhaps a long continued 
period of prosperity is not good for us, and checks are 
needed for the moral discipline of a people engrossed with 
the material concerns of busy life. The evils of over- 
production and over-supply will periodically re-assert 
themselves, and will baffle all attempts at remedial mea- 
sures. It is not the case, as is maintained by the author 
of a very clever pamphlet recently published in Liverpool, 
that we regard a rise in prices as the summum bonum. 
That is a distorted view of our contention. What we do 
say is this : — Let silver and gold be universally adopted as 
full legal-tender money on a fixed ratio, and many of the 
hindrances to the return of prosperity, to the successful 
prosecution of our foreign commerce, and to the larger 
interchange of commodities over the face of the earth, 
will disappear. We are strangling commerce in many 
directions by looking on it as mere barter, and by treating 
with legislative contempt the silver money which our best 
customers pay us, and which is now the unsatisfactory 
solvent for completing the operations of much of our 
foreign commerce, as well as for liquidating balances of 
indebtedness. It is a fallacy to suppose that exchange can 
always be arranged for long periods ahead by merchants 
engaged in the trade with India, so as to cover all forward 
contracts or operations, whether in produce or in guarantee 
of the sales of British goods. Merchants and bankers now 
struggle with the difficulty, and bankers endeavour partially 



